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LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 

Russian society is divided pretty much in this way : — first 
come the noblesse, made up partly of those who claim descent 
from the old boyards, or landholders, and stand on the high 
ground of ancient lineage, and partly of the parvenus, like our 
law lords, who have been ennobled for years of faithful per- 
formance of their duty in the public service. Between these 
and the serfs, however, there comes a large class, which we 
altogether lose sight of in thinking and speaking about Hussia, 
composed of government officials, toiling desperately in the 
hope of one day obtaining a patent of nobility, and cheating 
and taking bribes in order to accumulate a fortune sufficient 
to support the looked-for honour ; of the merchants and 
traders who are daily advancing in wealth and importance, 
and who, under the present emperor, have been placed in 
possession of many new privileges ; and, last of all, the shop- 
keepers, whose interests are almost identified with those of 
the merchants. Below all these, at the very base of the social 
system, lie the serfs ; and even here we find many shades of 
distinction, which, in a paper like this, it would be impossible 
to enumerate. But, despite the petty rivalries, prejudices, 
and antipathies by which the various classes are naturally 
animated, one idea has of late years pervaded the whole mass, 
and now exercises a powerful influence upon the foreign 
politics of the state — the idea of Muscovite nationality, as 
something original in itself, separate and distinct from all 
the other nationalities of Europe. It is this sentiment 
which has always lived in the heart of the great body of 
the people, notwithstanding the efforts of the sovereign to 
assimilate them to the rest of Europe, and which has produced 
Russian literature such as we now find it. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, it is hardly necessary to 
say that no literature, any more than art, or science, or manu- 
facture, or in fact anything beyond the very rudiments of 
civilisation, existed in Russia. He found the whole nation in 
a state of barbarism ; but he found them in possession of a 
noble language, rich but simple, pompous but energetic, 
passionate but dignified, containing a splendid family of verbs, 
which have the singular power, unknown to any other modern 
language, of expressing by a single word, and without the help 
of any auxiliary, the nicest shades of distinction in either- 
state or action, — of changing the substantives in verbs, and of 
heightening or lowering infinitesimally the force of all expres- 
sions by a whole army of augmentative or diminutive particles. 
Its origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. It is the eldest 
daughter of the old Sclavonic, and the one which has most 
faithfully adhered to the original type. In the tenth century, 
John the exarch of Bulgaria applied the Greek method of 
John Damascenus to its grammatical organisation. Some of 
the Russians, however, claim for their idiom a still more 
remote origin, and state that the two monks Cyrillus and 
Methodius invented the Sclave alphabet in the seventh century 
of the Christian era. This agrees with the opinion of the 
great Sclave scholar, Safarjik, who ascribes the origin of the 
principal Sclavonic dialects to the period comprised between 
the end of the fifth and the commencement of the tenth 
century. The oldest written monument of the Russian lan- 
guage is the testament of Vladimir Monomachus ; after him 
comes a monk named Nestor, the most ancient chronicler of 
Russia ; the only traces of literature to be found between his 
time and that of the Czar Peter are the popular songs and 
ballads, and some fragments of an epic poem, entitled "The 
Exploits of the Army of Jegor II., the Son of Oleg." It was 
out of these that the Russian language, such as it exists at the 
present day, and such as we have described it, arose. It 
was spoken over a larger extent of territory than any 
other, whether of ancient or modern times. It was the 
tongue of the boyard as well as of his serfs, — was heard in 
the castle halls, as well as in the rude isl/a or cabin of the 
ploughman. 

In Peter's time nothing that was of home growth received 
much encouragement. Foreign manners, foreign manufac- 
tures, foreign costume, foreign houses^ were sedulously copied 



under his direction. He was the architect of the first 
European city which had appeared in his dominions. His 
great aim was to bring Russia within the pale of civilisation, 
and entitle her to take rank amongst the great powers of the 
continent. "We know with what success his efforts were 
crowned. But in one department they were near doing 
Russia a fatal and "all but irretrievable injury. They struck 
a deadly blow at her literature. Foreign artificers may 
promote industry and teach the arts of civilisation, and foreign 
discipline might organise an effective army ; but nothing save 
native efforts and native genius can create a literature. This 
must assuredly be an endogenous plant. Its growth must be 
from within outwards. Any attempts to engraft upon it the 
productions of other climes and races destroy its vigour and 
produce sickly deformity. France, as the nation which then, 
as now, possessed the largest influence and most extended 
relations upon the continent, stepped into the sphere which 
was now opened up to her, and under Catharine the Great, 
particularly, all the productions of Russian intellect were cast 
in a Parisian mould. Every mark of nationality disappeared 
from them. Except Lomonossoff, the poor fisherman of 
Archangel, and the Prince Cantemir, celebrated for his satires, 
no Muscovite author of the eighteenth century published any- 
thing racy of his native soil, which was not spoiled by French 
airs and graces. The literary circle which Catharine the 
Great gathered round her at the Hermitage was made up of 
foreigners, or denationalised natives, who sought to hide their 
origin, and forget the barbarism out of which they had just 
emerged, by close imitation of French customs, the adoption 
of the French language, and the discussion of all the questions 
of literature or philosophy which then agitated the Parisian 
salons. Any books which appeared were feeble imitations of 
French authors, the court wits cracked French jokes, sang 
French songs, and read French novels and memoirs, and 
abandoned their native language to the lower orders and the 
country gentry. A poem, recounting the glories of Peter the 
Great, by Keraskoff, entitled the " Petreid," appeared durin°- 
this period, but it bore an unmistakeable resemblance to Vol- 
taire's " Henriade." No traces of Muscovite literature were 
to be found, save in the old songs and romances, which the 
peasants sang or recited during the long nights of winter around 
the, firesides in their cabins. 

This state of things subsisted without change until the 
campaign of 1812 led the Russian army into the heart of 
France. Thousands of the youth of all classes served in the 
ranks or bore commissions in it, for the war against Napoleon 
had become a holy war; and thousands more followed in the 
wake of the conquerors. Once in Paris, a new world was 
opened up to them. The prodigious intellectual activity, the 
freedom, the excitement, the enterprise, the bustle and un- 
faltering energy, and above all, the bold and prominent outlines 
of character which marked the notions of the west, surprised 
and astonished them. Their sovereign, Alexander, was not 
the man to put a curb on their inquiries, or check their aspira- 
tions. On the contrary, he rather encouraged them. He was 
enthusiastic, high-souled, and magnanimous beyond the mea- 
sure usually allotted to sovereigns, and it was well known 
that he dreamt of a state of things in Russia in which the 
rights of humanity should be duly respected, and the principle 
of equality before the law be fully recognised. As a natural 
consequence of all this, the peace was the commencement in 
Russia of an era of prodigious intellectual activity. The 
various social and political questions which then occupied the 
attention of statesmen in France and England, were discussed 
with almost equal freedom at St. Petersburg. Unhappily, this 
excitement bore bitter fruits. Alexander died in November 
1825, and in the following month a conspiracy, which had been 
long organised, and had for its object the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy, or a republic, broke out and was 
promptly suppressed. The Emperor Nicholas inaugurated his 
reign by hanging five of the ringleaders, and sending the rest 
to Siberia or the mines. Beyond this, the affair seemed to 
have little effect upon the mass of the people; but the youth 
who had imbibed the new doctrines, saw at once the error 
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their chiefs had committed in resorting to brute force, and that 
the true course for the progressionist party to follow was to 
create and foster a national literature, and make it racy of the 
soil, as the first step towards the civilisation and elevation of 
the masses, and the diffusion of sound notions of liberty and 
government. For this they, as a matter of course, threw aside 
German and French — then the language of the court and of 
polite society — and went straight to the old Russ. They 
found it divided into two branches ; one pure, but spoken 
by the common people, preserving all its imagery, its meta- 
phorical forms of expression and stately dignity ; the other 
gallicised and germanised, clipped and pruned and de- 
based by foreign intermixture, in order to adopt it to the 
requirements of town gossip and of trade. The former 
they at once selected as their weapon, and fortunately for 
them they were not debarred from the perusal of such 
works as appeared upon various questions of social and 
political interest in France, and Germany, and England. 
Russia has, in the matter of books, always been in advance of 
Italy and even of some parts of Germany. There was no 
" Index Expurgatorius " at St. Petersburg ; most books that 
might be read in London might have been read there also. 
The national language and literature about this time, thanks 
to the efforts of a few gifted individuals, began to occupy the 
attention of the nobility, and became subjects of interest in 
the salons of the capital. The movement had eventually set 
in in the right direction. All that was wanted was a man of 
genius to represent it, to watch over and direct it, who should 
in short be the gauge to test its rapidity and strength. This 
man appeared in the person of Paul Pouchkina, a scion of one 
of the oldest families of the empire. "While a pupil at the 
military school, he devoted every hour he could snatch from 
severe studies to the secret and enraptured perusal of Voltaire 
and Goethe. "While yet a boy his poetical effusions had excited 
attention in St. Petersburg, and intercourse with some of the 
literary men of the day who frequented his father's house 
developed his talent into precocious activity. He entered 
upon life, proud, fiercely independent, impetuous to the verge 
of ferocity, gloomy in temperament, and almost barbaric 
in his passions. His productions, after the assumption of the 
virile robe, were chiefly lyrical odes upon the ::iamphs of the 
Russian arms, and upon the ancient glories of the nation. 
His fierceness and independence growing with his strength, lie 
at last launched forth into an impassioned eulogy upon liberty, 
and a fervid appeal to the emperor to lead the people to its 
destiny along the paths of freedom. The great niilitary 
Colossus was not the man to be moved by appeals of this sort. 
Pouchkina was ordered to the Caucasus. This, which his 
friends looked upon as a severe blow, was, in reality, the very 
thing needed for the full development of his genius. The 
splendid scenes of nature amongst which he now found 
himself, the grandeur of the mountains, the awful solitude of 
the valleys, the wild rocky glens, the gloomy forests, and the 
foaming waterfalls of the ancient Chersonese, and the perfec- 
tion of physical beauty, the native freedom and picturesque- 
ness of manners which he found prevailing amongst the tribes 
against whom his sword was drawn, were sources of rich and 
varied inspiration. Some of his poems written here have a 
charming air of local originality, if we may use the phrase. 
" The Fountain of Baktchisarai," suggested by seeing the 
palace of one of the old Tartar Khans in ruins ; " The Prisoner 
of the Caucasus," founded upon one of those romantic episodes 
which the Russian war in that region is ever displaying; 
"The Gipsies," portraying life amongst some of these wild 
tribes upon the plains of Eastern Asia — all contain a rich vein 
of poetry, are full of pictures of passing beauty, and yet they 
only give us a glimpse of the materials which in that land of 
wonders wait but the poet's or the painter's hand to rise into 
gems of art. 

He returned to St. Petersburg from exile in 1821, and was 
Employed by the emperor Nicholas to write a history of Peter 
the Great. This work he never executed ; but the researches 
which he undertook in the national records when preparing 
for it led him. to a mine of romantic incident, from which he 



drew materials for some novels, portraying the national 
manners and modes of thought with a master hand. They 
were as striking and as original as his poems. Unhappily, 
Pouchkina's unbridled temper led him to resort frequently to 
duelling as a means of deciding his quarrels ; and in one of 
these combats, carried on in a spirit of barbaric ferocity on 
his part, he was killed at the early age of thirty-eight years. 

He was the creator of Russian literature. He marked out 
its course ; he gave it an aim and a standing ; he infused origi- 
nality into it ; he showed the youth of the country what a 
rich, boundless store of materials, of energy, genius, and 
ambition to work upon, lay in the manners of their country- 
men, iit the scenery of their native land, in the incidents of 
their every-day life, and in the national archives. He did 
not labour in vain. If his death revealed the full height 
of his greatness, it revealed also the extent to which he had 
provided for filling up the void left by his departure. At 
the period when he entered upon his career, literature was 
exclusively the domain of the higher classes ; but before 
he died, it had worked its way lower down in the social 
scale, and by the side of this aristocratic literature there 
grew up another, the chiefs and prophets of which be- 
longed to the middle classes, the government officials, and 
professional men. All it wanted to enable it to swamp, or 
rather absorb, the other was, a little encouragement and sup- 
port. This, luckily, it was enabled to secure. The minister 
of public instruction in Russia at that time, Count Ouva- 
roff, an able and enlightened man, gave the plebeian students 
every facility for competing with their more fortunate rivals. 
Very soon the whole energies of the rising band of young writers 
who began to spring up were directed towards one object — the 
production of a Russian Encyclopaedia — which was, in every 
sense of the word, a great national work, civilising in its 
tendencies and influence. The volumes, as they appeared, 
had a wider circulation than any literary work which before 
appeared in Russia. They reached the old Muscovite towns 
of the interior, and made them for the first time participators 
in the movement which was going on in the capital. Unhap- 
pily, owing to the misunderstandings between the conductors, it 
was never carried to a completion. Previously to the appear- 
ance of the " Encyclopaedia," a " Literary Gazette" had been 
carried on, exclusively devoted to literature and art, but this 
being confined to a very small circle of readers, the " Reading 
Library" was started upon a more popular basis, and although 
at first ably conducted, rapidly degenerated into a mere col- 
lection of translations from French and English. The best of 
all these literary periodicals, and one which exists in full vigour 
at the present moment, is the " Contemporary," edited by 
Peter Pletneff, the rector of the University of St. Petersburg, 
and member of the Russian Academy. It is the leading 
organ of the Panslacist party, whose war cry is the union of 
all peoples of Sclavonic origin under one head, meaning of 
course the czar for the time being. Many of its contributors 
belong to the highest class of nobles. 

Political literature, such as we see in our newspapers and 
reviews, we need hardly say, does not exist in Russia, as no 
observations upon^vny act of the government are ever for a 
moment permitted. Anything, however, which asserts the 
claims of Russia to a wider dominion, and advocates the policy 
of agression, is winked at by the authorities. Historical 
essavs, written to show the right of Russia to the possession 
of Poland and other countries, have at various times appeared ; 
and very recently a drama, entitled the " Revisor," ridiculing 
the follies and stupidity of the provincial administration, 
received the direct sanction of the emperor. The latest pro- 
duction of the Russian press is a poem by Apollo Mai'koff 
entitled " The Two Destinies," which paints in glowing 
colours the glories of the future still in store for Russia, and 
points out the duties of her youth with great energy and free- 
dom of language ; and to the surprise of every one, the censure 
has made no objection. This would be a good sign if this 
zeal pointed to any nobler aim than armed aggression. Still, 
if the seeds of free thought are once sown, wisdom is sure, in 
the long run, to grow out of them. 



